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It is rugged and strong and characterful. It is 
granite and its very outline is impressive. Saint Paul 
was a small man, but his ideas conquered Rome. So with 
Mount Rubidoux. Compared with its size its accomplish- 
ment has been large. As you stand among the great 
boulders on the summit and look across the lovely River- 
side valley, over the city hid in its trees and flowers, you 
see that even the Box Springs hills are higher. And fur- 
ther away the Arrowhead Ridge and the Temescals are 
much higher. Higher still are the Cucamongas. But 
none of these are the big mountains, the Sierras. There 
they are, up there, the massive peaks, San Antonio, San 
Bernardino, San Jacinto, San Gorgonio; real mountains, 
Southern California’s highest. 


And yet little Mount Rubidoux is in some ways the 
greatest of them all. The big mountains gather and 
store the rain that makes the valleys blossom. To them 
are dtie the orange groves, the peach and almond and 
apricot orchards; those homes on every side, these clean 
bright cities. Without the big mountains it would all be 
desert. They render fine service to man, practical phys- 
ical service. But Mount Rubidoux has a different and a 
distinct sphere. It ministers to the mind and the spirit. 
‘And it has done this so beautifully that many thousands 
love Mount Rubidoux and acknowledge the inspiration 
they have received from it. And many thousands more, 
a growing multitude each year, not knowing Mount 
Rubidoux personally perhaps, feel its influence; for 
thoughts and ideas have spread from it to other com- 
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munities, to be imitated there, spreading again in ever 
widening waves of ethical and spiritual power. 


What does all this mean? Just what does Mount 
Rubidoux accomplish and how? It sounds mysterious 
and yet it is quite simple really. 


Go to the end of Seventh Street, turn over the rustic 
granite bridge into Huntington Park and climb gradually 
upward; first among the planted peppers, acacias, euca- 
lypti and palms, and then along the natural boulder- 
strewn hillside covered with desert shrubs. The panorama 
is increasingly lovely; now of the city just below, of the 
green groves, the brown hills, the grey Sierras; now of | 
river and meadow, and again, beyond, hills and the moun- 
tain skyline. What a restful, peaceful view! Here and 
there smoke, now and then a train-whistle, plenty of in- 
dustry actually; but neither stress nor turmoil. Instead, 
quiet cultivation and ordered nature with her subtle 
charm. Mist in the distance perhaps, softening the moun- 
tains in tone and outline; the drone of bees nearby; quiet 
contentment in every view and feeling. The view alone 
therefore partly explains why people think tenderly and 
wistfully of Mount Rubidoux. It is an exceptional picture 
in its restful and lovely sense of peace. If you were 
there for a radiant sunset or for a sacred Easter dawn 
you would more fully understand! 


But that only partially explains. Granted that few 
places have a more soul-satisfying outlook. This would 
not make Mount Rubidoux internationally known as 
it is today. The real secret is that Mount Rubidoux 
had a message to deliver. This message was important 
and the mountain longed to utter it. But at first no 
one knew that the mountain wanted to speak. It had 
to be patient till someone could hear, understand, and 
interpret. As long as the community gave the mountain 
affection and nothing more, in return for its charm, 
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little resulted. But it happened that there were a few, 
and one especially, with broader sympathies than most, 
who felt that the mountain was trying to say something 
and who determined to discover and translate its mes- 
sage. It was evident that the mountain needed a road. 
Too few people could toil up, between the boulders and 
over the rough trail to the summit, for the rich reward of 
the view. These men therefore set to work to procure a 
road, and to accomplish this, they formed an association 
and acquired the mountain and built the road. This was 
the beginning. They had seen the vision of letting many 
people enjoy the lovely view and had understood the 
mountain and turned its dream into reality. But imme- 
diately the vision broadened and enlarged. It seemed 
as if the mountain was making a new appeal. At first 
it had said merely: “I have charm. Come to me and 
find peace.”’ Now the message became: “I have char- 
acter, strength, purpose. Use me for ideals.”’” The men 
with vision responded. A flag-staff was erected near 
the top of the mountain, a ceremony was held, and the 
nation’s flag flew above the valley, and one who loved 
the nation spoke inspiring words of patriotism. Again 
the mountain seemed to speak: ‘Patriotism is a noble 
cause, but there is a greater, religion. Above Country 
is God. On my summit must stand a cross.” The inter- 
preters heard. A cross appeared on the mountain’s top- 
most height. Now with the broadening of the vision the 
men had broadened also, so they knew without any fur- 
ther message that the cross should be for all Christians, 
irrespective of sect or creed. Therefore, although they 
were Protestants, they invited a Roman Catholic Bishop 
to perform the ceremony and to bless the cross, and they 
dedicated it to the memory of another Catholic, and it 
stood rough-hewn and strong against the sky, a tribute 
to brotherhood and symbol of the true spirit of Christ. 
Then again the mountain spoke: “I am glad for my 
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cross. See! It is empty because Christ is risen.: Come, 
you of the valley, whom I love, you who are weary, let 
me comfort you. Share with me the beauty of an Easter 
dawn, in memory of a garden and of a sunrise that gave 
mankind its first hope and its abiding faith. My message 
is of love and faith and peace.” A few went hesitatingly, 
curiously, that first Easter, but they stood hushed and 
reverent as the darkness turned gently to day on moun- 
tain peaks and through the soft valley below. And the 
little group of pilgrims understood and received in turn 
a vision, and went down to their work with new courage 
and faith and sympathy and purpose, so that living as 
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ments and shrines to commemorate worthy deeds and 
worthy men were put up on Mount Rubidoux. A Presi- 
dent of the Nation unveiled one while in office. Thus 
the mountain became itself a shrine, holy ground, dedi- 
cated to thoughts and principles of worth. So when 
Armistice Day came to be celebrated there, it was natural 
that the ceremony should take unusual form on Mount 
Rubidoux, originating ideas that might well be imitated 
in similar patriotic celebrations, for it ‘not only com- 
memorated the past and victory, but it also looked to the 
future, seeking friendship among men, universal peace. 






And then at last the mountain received rich reward. 
It was given clear proof that the whole community had 
understood the messages and caught the vision. The 
people of the valley all contributed of their own accord, 
of their labor and substance, to build on the mountain 
a Tower to the Ideal of Universal Peace, said to be the 
first such monument ever erected. And they did it asa 
tribute to their neighbor who first understood the moun- 
tain’s longing to help humanity. Since this was done 






















































while he still lived among them, the mountain knew how 
its inspiration had reached their hearts, and that the 
people would go forward with it in the future, working 
for high ideals. Mount Rubidoux, like the Acropolis of 
old, whose form it strikingly resembles, had become the 
loved and holy place where citizens receive and renew 
their patriotic and religious consecration toward civic 
duty, neighborly love and noble purpose. 


Do we understand now why Mount Rubidoux is 
known and honored far and wide? It is because it has 
a definite personality, a spiritual nature, and lives a life 
of service, directing man’s eyes and mind toward the 
heights where those truths are which he most needs in 
daily valley living. ; 


PO 


THE SPIRIT OF EASTER 


The spirit of Easter may be expressed in a smile, in 
a kindly glance of the eye, in a hand-clasp that is a cousin 
to a caress. Let us feel that all of us belong to one 
family, that we are here but for a little while and that 
it is only by abandoning ourselves in the expression of 
neighborliness that we can create heaven here and now. 
Let us awaken this morning with the sun of our spirits 
brightening our faces, let us greet the day with laughter 
and joy, let us meet at the morning meal with hearts into 
which much contentment has crept, and let us resolve 
that this feast will lead us to resurrect all that is best 
in us to be used in our homes and in our businesses all 
the days of the year. Our Easter wish should be that the 
morning sun will send sweet peace into our hearts. 

—Thomas Dreier. 
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Let us now review the story of the particular cere- 
. monies more intimately. 


Indians 


Tradition says that the Indians held a religious 
ceremony on Mount Rubidoux from early times, and that 
this celebration was to pledge the neighboring tribes to 
live peacefully in the valley under the religious leader- 
ship of the “Jurupa Indians” of Mount Rubidoux, whose 
name meant ‘‘Peace.’”’ The service was in honor of the 
Sun, and at Sunrise. The Sacred Sacrificial Rock, 
around which the ceremony was held is now in the Patio 
of ‘Mission Inn” at Riverside. 


de Anza 


Juan Bautista de Anza was the first white man to 
see Mount Rubidoux, when he opened the road from 
Sonora to the Coast in 1774. It is interesting and sig- 
nificant that he connected a cross with the locality. 
Camping by the river he carved his name, IHS and a 
cross on a tree. 


Thus the Cross, a Sunrise Service, and Peace were 
associated with the vicinity of Mount Rubidoux before 
the United States existed. 


Rubidoux 


The name of the mountain comes from Louis Robi- 
doux, (later spelled Rubidoux), who owned the Jurupa 
Rancho, the site of Riverside, from the early forties until 
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In 1906, on January 8th, the Huntington Park Asso- 
ciation was incorporated, with Frank A. Miller, “Master 
of the Mission Inn,” as organizer, and C. M. Loring of 
Minneapolis and Riverside, as enthusiastic supporter and 
contributor, with Henry E. Huntington, of Pasadena, as 
benefactor, and others. The purpose was the acquisition 
of Mount Rubidoux, the building of a road to its summit 
and the development of the mountain as a park for the 
benefit of Riverside. Brigadier General H. M. Chitten- 
den, famous as an engineer, builder of the Yellowstone 
Park roads for the Government, was employed to make a 
report on construction and costs and the contracts were 
let. The road was completed early in February, 1907. 


The Flag 


On Washington’s Birthday, that year, Jacob Riis of 
New York spoke at the flag raising on Mount Rubidoux 


held in celebration of the opening of the road. This was 
the first of the many ceremonies on the mountain and 
the words of Mr. Riis, staunch patriot and friend of 
President Roosevelt, keyed the whole future plans for 
Mount Rubidoux, even as later he was to suggest its 
most important further development. He eulogized the 
Mission Padres who brought the cross and the Americans 
with General Fremont who brought the flag to California, 
saying: “Here the cross that would set men free met the 
flag whose mission it is to teach them the use of freedom.” 
And he predicted that on Mount Rubidoux “they shall 
proclaim liberty throughout the land ... liberty of man, 
freedom of his spirit” and “Let us as Americans resolve 
that for the ideal of human progress we will stand to- 
gether and never yield.” A splendid message to what- 
ever Americans delivered; but of especial force since he 
was speaking to a group composed of citizens and Indian 
wards of the nation. 
































Serra Cross 


Two months later, April 26, 1907, saw the erection 
and religious consecration of a cross on the highest point 
of the mountain. Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, performed | 
the ceremony and gave the cross the Episcopal blessing, 
with the words, “‘May this cross be sanctified in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
that all who, through love. of God, bow before it in 
prayer, may obtain health and strength of soul and 
body. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’ The cross is 
a tribute to Fray Junipero Serra, founder of the Missions 
of California and it has become known as the “Serra 
Cross.” A bronze tablet commemorates the event. Henry 
E. Huntington, Senator W. A. Clark, General Harrison 
Gray Otis, E. P. Ripley, Harry Chandler, Robert Burdette, 
mayors, college presidents, and others were present, and 
the occasion was used to commence the good road move- 
ment for Southern California. 


Huntington Rock 


In thesummer of 1907 a bronze tablet was set 
in a great boulder at a turn of the road, inscribed 
“Huntington,” the name of the park and of its bene- 
factor, Henry E. Huntington, and bearing a quotation 
from John Muir. This tablet was placed on the mountain 
to pay tribute to one whose faith in and love for Southern 
California had been one of the chief factors in its 
upbuilding, and who had been the largest contributor 
toward the Mount Rubidoux road, and all that was to 
follow. 


Jacob Riis and Easter 


Jacob Riis was in Riverside again April 4, 1909, 
and gave an address at the Mission Inn and spoke of 














Mount Rubidoux and of his affection for it. He pre- 
dicted important developments for the mountain with the 
words: “I see in the days to come an annual ceremonial, 
festival, pilgrimage—call it what you will—winding its 
way up the steeps of Mount Rubidoux .. . climbing ever 
higher toward the cross that crowns the summit where 
the old bell peals out its message of peace on earth and 
good will to men, and gathering there to sing the old 
songs that go straight to the hearts of men and women.” 
The utterance was prophetic. From this suggestion, 
carried out at sunrise on Easter, the following Sunday, 
have come all the Easter Sunrise Services of California 
and of the United States. Each year from 1909 on, the 
Mount Rubidoux Easter Sunrise Services were held and 
grew, being imitated soon in other communities. The 
form of service will be described later in a special section. 


President Taft 


October 12, 1909, President Taft, on his journey 
through the West, visited Riverside, made a pilgrimage 
to the top of Mount Rubidoux and unveiled a more 
elaborate tablet to Fray Junipero Serra, inset on a great 
boulder at the lower tier of the summit rocks. Bishop 
Thomas J. Conaty of the Roman Catholic Church and 
Bishop Joseph H. Johnson of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church took part in the unveiling, while the Governor 
of California, Senators, and other prominent people were 
present. At the banquet which followed at the Mission 
Inn, Bishop Conaty, respected and loved by all classes 
in the West, presided, and the words of President Taft 
were: “I think it is fitting that the journey should end in 
a building like this, constructed to commemorate the Mis- 
sions that form so important a part in the history of this 
region which we have been privileged to visit today. I 
fully sympathize with the desire to preserve as historical 
memorials worthy of preservation these Missions and the 























style of architecture that the Missions represent. I sym- 
pathize with the people of Riverside in desiring their 
government building constructed on the Mission plan. If 
we have any past of an historical character, we ought not 
to destroy it, and California is one of the few States that 
reaches back far enough into the past to have memorials 
to which you can make the present architecture accord. I 
am glad to go out of California with the sweet and pleas- 
ant memory of this function held in such a beautiful man- 
sion and suggestive of all the sweet romance of the early 
history of the State.”’ 


Peace Conference 


February 28, 1911, the Spirit of the Mount Rubidoux 
Easter Services was reflected and enhanced by an im- 
portant Peace Conference in Riverside, the first to be 
held on the Pacific Coast. It planned co-operation with 


the Andrew Carnegie ‘“‘Peace Foundation.’”?” Former 


Vice-President Charles W. Fairbanks, Albert K. Smiley, 
John Muir, John Burroughs, Miss Ida Tarbell, David 
Starr Jordan, James A. McDonald, forceful editor of the 
Toronto Globe, Bishops William Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts and Joseph Johnson of Southern California and 
many others attended. The Conference exercised a defi- 
nite influence on future Mount Rubidoux services and 
spirit. 


St. Francis Shrine 


A little later a new thought developed for the moun- 
tain; that of enriching it not only with tablets but with 
shrines. June 16, 1916, saw the next celebration on the 
mountain which enriched it in this new way. Under the 
auspices of the municipality, the State and County Hu- 
mane and Audubon Societies, The Landmarks Club and 
the Roman Catholic Church, Father Theophilius, head of 
the Franciscans of Southern California, assisted by the 
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local priest and other priests from Santa Barbara, Capis- 
trano, and Pala Missions, dedicated and blessed the “St. 
Francis Shrine and Fountain” at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where the boulevard crosses the Santa Ana river 
and enters Riverside from the west. The fountain is 
formed of several terraces of natural boulders, with rock 
and concrete pools and a grotto; all being planted to 
trees and shrubs and vines. Two tablets, one from the 
Audubon and one from the Humane Society, were placed 
on the fountain. The Audubon tablet reads: “Saint Fran- 
cis, the Patron Saint of the Birds. ‘He giveth you your 
wings to fly and breathe a purer air on high, and careth 
for you everywhere, who for yourselves so little care.’— 
Longfellow. Audubon Society, Riverside.” The Humane 
tablet reads: “A merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
‘Prais’d be my Lord for brother wind and air, and floating 
clouds, and weather foul or fair, whose sustenance thou 
bid’st all creatures share.’—-St Francis. Humane Society, 
Riverside.” It was stated that Mount Rubidoux had the 
distinction of being one of the first Community Bird 
Sanctuaries of the United States. Charles M. Loring, 
who worked so constantly for its beautification, presided. 


Armistice Day Sunset Services 


November 11, 1919, inaugurated the Armistice Day - 
Sunset Services on Mount Rubidoux, held annually since 
that time. They will be described in a subsequent section. 


Loring Rock . 


Charles M. Loring died early in 1922, mourned by 
two cities, Minneapolis and Riverside. _Mrs. Loring fol- 
lowed him in 1924. Innumerable memorials to them exist 
in both places; the park system, street and park trees, 
and Loring Park in Minneapolis; and in Riverside street 
trees, the entire planting of Huntington Park, the ten 
miles of pepper trees from Riverside to March Field, the 
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Loring Opera House, the Olive Frances Barton Nurses 
Home, the Florence Barton Loring Animal Shelter, a 
room at the Riverside Community Hospital in the name of 
the American Legion, and Loring Hill left in trust for 
educational purposes. These are merely a few of their 
conspicuous benefactions. For several years before Mr. 
Loring’s death, “‘Loring Day,’’ April 18th, had been ob- 
served in Riverside to emphasize humane and horticul- 
tural work. On the afternoon of April 18, 1923, there- 
fore, a tablet was unveiled and a rock was named “Loring 
Rock,” at a location on the mountain from which there is 
a fine view of the tree-filled valley. Children, hospital 
nurses, members of the Humane and Audubon Societies 
and representatives of the city government took part in 
the exercises and many eulogies were expressed. Fred- 
erick Warde, Dean of the American stage, and life-long 
personal friend, was the principal speaker. The tablet, 
bronze, has at the top a wide spreading oak and beneath 
a tribute and quotation. 


Miller Peace Tower 


The Huntington tablet on Mount Rubidoux was in 
honor of a living man, the patron of the park and road. 
A monument was next erected on the mountain, also to 
one who is living, a signal tribute of the respect and 
esteem of a community. Frank A. Miller of Riverside, 
who had the first vision about the mountain and whose 
activity had effected the constantly increasing useful- 
ness of Mount Rubidoux, was in the Orient for six months 
of 1925. During his absence a committee of his neigh- 
bors, headed by Ross L. Hammond and Myron J. Wester- 
field, suggested to the citizens generally that the com- 
munity erect to him and to his ideal of International 
Friendship and World Peace a bridge and tower on the 
mountain. The plan was enthusiastically received, the 
required amount was subscribed and the Bridge and 
Peace Tower built. The bridge carries the foot passen- 
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gers over the automobile road near the crest of the 
mountain and the round tower, completing the structure, 
raises its cross and flies its Peace Flag above the skyline. 
One granite boulder supplied the materials and around 
the base of the steps to the bridge the Japanese friends 
of Riverside have planted a garden of trees and shrubs. 
The coats of arms and names of all the chief nations, 
irrespective of their side in the Great War, circle the 
tower and a bronze tablet carries a profile portrait of 
Frank A. Miller. The tablet reads: ‘Peace with Justice 
for all men. Anno Domini 1925. This bridge was built by 
neighbors and friends of Frank Augustus Miller in recog- 
nition of his constant labor in the promotion of civic 
beauty, community righteousness and world peace.” 
Arthur B. Benton, of Los Angeles, was the architect; he 
who had been architect of several important structures 
in Riverside. In the tower was hung Riverside’s historic 
fire bell, presented by Mayor S. C. Evans for the City. 


The dedication of the Bridge and Peace Tower took 
place December 13, 1925, after Mr. Miller’s return. The 
flags of many nations flew from vantage points on the 
mountain. A simple but impressive program had been 
arranged by the chairman of the gift committee, who 
presided. Many hundreds of people were present. The 
principal speakers were Ross L. Hammond, John Stephen 
McGroarty, Father Keating, Francis S. Borton and Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. Tributes were paid to Mr. Miller, 
and to his work for the community, for Mt. Rubidoux, for 
high principles and for International Peace. The whole 
ceremony evidenced unusual sympathy and unity among 
all classes of a city and was-as much a tribute to the 
donors as to the man they honored. The statement was 
made that the Peace Tower was the first monument to be 
dedicated to the “Ideal of International Peace.” This 
tower will point the way to much new and vital thought 
and work seeking to find some better way than war. 
















































Louis Robidoux Tablet 































A fine bridge with mission towers as bridge heads 
was built across the Santa Ana river to the base of Mount 
Rubidoux at the St. Francis Shrine in 1923, a city and 
county structure, and on March 8, 1926, a tablet was 
placed upon it to Louis Robidoux (later spelled Rubi,- 
doux), the first permanent American citizen of the valley, 
whose name the mountain bears. 


The California State Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution presented the tablet in their pa- 
triotic work of marking historic places, the State Regent, 
Mrs. H. J. Mannhart, making the presentation in person, 
and members of the State Society Directorate and a 
Vice Regent of the National Society, Mrs. C..B. Boothe, 
assisting. The Regents of the Riverside Chapters of the 
D. A. R., the State Commander of the American Legion, 
the local commander, and others took part. A grandson 
of Louis Robidoux unveiled the tablet and Ross L. Ham- 
mond of Riverside delivered the fine memorial and pa- 
triotic address. 


Easter Sunrise Services 





A very brief outline of the growth of the Mount 
Rubidoux Easter Sunrise Services and Armistice Day 
Sunset Services will be given. The latter were of course, 


a natural sequence to the former. i 
The words of Jacob Riis, April 4th, 1909, gave the : Ze 
thought to Frank Miller which sent. about one hundred f us 
people up Mount Rubidoux for the sunrise the next Sun- rs. ae 
day, Easter, April 11, 1909. The Mission Inn cornettist, eee 
Gustav Hilverkus, played the “Holy City.’ Mrs. DeWitt V. : a A %, 


Hutchings ‘(then Miss Allis Miller), daughter of the as ae 
Master of the Inn, accompanied on a portable organ. Parnell < 
There was singing of “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” Vs : 

repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and the service was over. % iG bo: & 
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But the pilgrims saw the beauty of the sunrise as it lit 
the peaks of the Sierras and as the soft green of the 
orange groves grew out of the dimness and grey of dawn; 
and all felt that the summit of Mount Rubidoux at sun- 
rise on Easter was a place of inspiration and that the 
service should be continued. 


Suggestions for the 1910 service were made by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke and a simple ritual was arranged by 
Dr.. James M. Ludlow of East Orange, N. J., a personal 
friend. This consisted of selected responsive readings 
and songs written for the service. Soloists and a chorus 
were used and local clergymen were asked to lead in the 
prayers and reading. 


The chorus idea was enlarged in 1911, and choral 
societies from San Bernardino and Corona contributed 
their services to aid the Riverside singers. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s poem, “The God of the Open Air” was read 
as being particularly appropriate to the spirit and location 
of the service. It took a permanent place in the ritual of 
the service thereafter. Its first reader was DeWitt V. 
Hutchings of Riverside, who read it each year except 
where otherwise stated. The attendance was about 
fifteen hundred. 


In 1912 the choral singing was omitted, no trained 
body of singers being available. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke came to Riverside for the 
1913 service, reading the poem and pronouncing a beau- 
tiful benediction. He inserted four new lines especially 
for the service and while at Mission Inn wrote his 
“Three Prayers.’”’ He pronounced the service the most 
beautiful religious service he had ever attended, and he 
predicted a national growth of similar services, as com- 
bining three fundamental religious experiences of great- 
est possible import, viz: the sacredness of the mountain 
top and the greeting of the sun of primitive beliefs with 
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the worship of the risen Christ at the most vital memorial 
moment of Christianity. The attendance was about three 
thousand and a number of well-known writers were pres- 
ent, among them Miss Zona Gale, who wrote a beautiful 
appreciation. Among its thoughtful paragraphs are: 


“Of the five holidays Easter alone celebrates a living 
present; for Christmas, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, all commemorate past events. But Easter 
exalts the living Christ. * * * 


“Out-of-doors, at sunrise, in a high place—that is 
where the risen Christ was first seen by those who loved 
aime, tte 


“This sunrise service is a racial expression as old as 
the impulse of the heart to find God in nature and in 
wonder.” 


In 1914 Carrie Jacobs Bond attended, whose “End 
of a Perfect Day’ had been written at Mission Inn and 
was inspired by Mount Rubidoux. Attendance was six 
thousand. Several other communities held similar 
services. 


The Cross was outlined in Jewels from midnight, 
with searchlights making it brilliant, preceeding the 1915 
service. Horns opened the service. Marcella Craft, 
Riverside’s singer, returned from abroad, was soloist. 
An anthem by Carrie Jacobs Bond was sung. <A chorus 
from the First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, supported 
the soloist in the anthems. The flags of the warring na- 
tions were held beneath the cross while there was a prayer 
for peace. John McGroarty attended, who had written 
his “‘Mission Play” at Mission Inn, following a visit to the 
Serra Cross on Mount Rubidoux with Frank Miller, who 
there suggested the idea of the play and for whom it was 
written. 


The cross was illuminated throughout the night in 
1916 and this became part of the program thereafter, as 
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well as the ringing of chimes on the mountain beginning 
at midnight. George Osborne, the Junipero Serra of the 
Mission Play, read the poem. Marcella Craft, soloist. 
Attendance, twelve thousand. 


A thick fog shutting out the valley in 1917 added to 
the impressiveness of the service. Hollywood, Mt. Lowe, 
Eagle Rock and other places near Los Angeles started 
services. 


The allied flags were around the cross in 1918. Otis 
Skinner read the poem and Mme. Mariska Aldrich was 
soloist. 


Trumpets opened the 1919 service. 


In 1920 Mrs. Cora A. Merry trained a large chorus 
of school children and became the chorus leader there- 
after. 


Boy Scouts were used as guides on the trails from 


1922. Frederick Warde, of the Mission Play, read the 
poem. Many well-known writers were present, including 
Gene Stratton Porter, Joseph Lincoln, and Cleveland Mof- 
fett. Attendance was twenty thousand. 


A shower fell during the 1923 service, the first 
instance of rain’s interference since the services began 
fifteen years before. Harry Robertson of San Francisco 
was soloist. 


In 1925 the attendance was larger than ever before 
although fifty thousand attended the Hollywood Bowl and 
fully two hundred and fifty thousand persons must have 
participated in the many services throughout the country. 
Harry Robertson and Miss Elsie Younggren, soloists. 


The sunrise for the 1926 service was especially 
beautiful. Amplifiers were used to augment the voices, 
enabling all of the congregation of over 20,000 to hear 
perfectly. The program was similar to that of the service 
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of 1925. Clergymen of the Methodist, Protestant Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic churches took part. Dr. Frank 
Crane, the writer, attended and published his impressions. 


Armistice Day Sunset Services 


The Armistice Day Sunset Services on Mount Rubi- 
doux were inaugurated in 1919 with all the simplicity and 
experience of the Easter services as a background, but 
they were of course quite different in character. They 
developed very soon a unique feature, namely, the idea 
of paying special tribute to a different nation each year. 
This gives the opportunity for representatives of several 
nations to express friendship and appreciation of each 
other in turn. If we strive earnestly to see each other’s 
virtues we are not so prone to emphasize differences 
and faults. 


In 1919 there were not more than three hundred 
attending, but the whole community shared in the spec- 
tacle when twenty-five large allied flags were flown 


from points of vantage all over the mountain. The 
soldiers of March Aviation Field at Riverside raised and 
‘guarded the flags and Boy Scouts were guides on the 
trails. The service was patriotic, with songs and appro- 
priate reading. 


An address by Dr. Merle Smith of Pasadena, eulo- 
gizing Belgium, was the feature of the 1920 service. 


By 1921 the thought of choosing one nation for 
special honor had developed and Italy was selected. A 
Boy Scout bugler gave the call for the raising of the 
United States flag and the “Star Spangled Banner’ was 
played by the Riverside Military Band, the chorus being 
sung by the people. The Band then played the Garibaldi 
Hymn as the Italian flag was raised by Signor Filetti, 
Italian Consul General at San Francisco. The Italian 
National Hymn was sung to English words by the people. 
Signora Piana, formerly of Riverside, wife of Chevalier 
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Enrico Piana, was the soloist and sang Italian songs. 
EES Captain Paul Perigord of the French army paid tribute 
Ge ax NN to Italy and Chevalier Piana of the Italian navy replied. 
\ \ Before the taps were blown a symbolic Pageant to Peace 
was acted—war-worn figures of the Nations climbing the 
rocky path toward the cross where the Angel of Peace 
gave them again the Arts of Peace. The flags and cross 


were lighted by searchlights during the evening. 


Great Britain was the nation chosen for tribute in 
1922. Representatives of all the British Empire Societies 
of California attended ard Judge Benjamin F. Bledsoe of 
Los Angeles delivered the address of eulogy to Great 
Britain. Vice-Consul J. A. Osborne replied. The service 
closed with an effeciive Pageant of Peace arranged by 
Garnet Holme, in which individuals representing the 
different branches of service and classes of civilians 
affected by war cre comforted by the Prince of Peace 
beneath the cross. The attendance was about 4000. 








The 1923 service honored Japan. The program 
closely followed the form of the previous year. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan expressed the eulogy to Japan and Vice- 
Consul Shibasaki replied. Dr. Jordan, President Emeritus 
of Stanford University, has been constantly active for 
International Peace through many years of public service. 
He is much trusted and loved by the Japanese people. 
He believes that the United States and Japan are natural 
friends, because their ideals of justice and peace as well 
as their characteristics and interests are strikingly sim- 
ilar. Both Dr. Jordan and Consul Shibasaki mentioned 
the Washington Conference and America’s ready sym- 
pathy and gifts after Japan’s earthquake disaster as im- 
portant bonds of friendly union. The raising of the 
American and Japanese flags, patriotic songs of both 
nations, and an allegory of the Prince of Peace blessing 
the peoples of the earth, arranged by Garnet Holme, 
were features of the program. 























_ Rain prevented the 1924 service on the mountain, 
but the program was carried out at Mission Inn. France 
received the special honor. Dr. Robert Millikan, the 
Eminent Scientist of the Southern California Institute of 
Technology, was the chief speaker and while he paid 
eloquent tribute to France he also treated with broad 
inspiration the general subject of democracy. Captain 
Paul Perigord replied. Judge William H. Ellis gave the 
welcome for Riverside. An allegory of Jean d’ Are with 
the French Soldier and Nurse of the Great War was 
given, arranged and interpreted by DeWitt V. Hutchings. 


The usual plan of service, that of honoring special 
nations, was postponed in 1925 in order to give one year 
to the children of all nations. The Navy Band from the 
Naval Base at San Pedro supplied the instrumental music. 
Rev. Benjamin 8. Haywood of Los Angeles, and Dr. EH. P. 
Clarke of Riverside, were the speakers. A pageant ar-. 
ranged and interpreted by Garnet Holme closed the 


service. It represented the children of the nations 
ascending to the Prince of Peace at the Cross, praying 
him that they might escape the sufferings of war, and 
that their children, and children of the future generally, 
might know a new day when Peace should prevail. 


LE 
TODAY 


Today is your day and mine; the only day we have; 
the day in which we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not understand; but 
we are here to play it, and now is our time. This we 
know: it is a part of action, not of whining. It is a part 
of love, not cynicism. It is for us to express love in terms 
of human helpfulness. This we know, for we have learned 
from sad experience that any other course of life leads 
toward decay and waste.—David Starr Jordan. 





























DescriptiGe— 


The Mountain 


Mount Rubidoux is an isolated granite hill rising 
from the east bank of the Santa Ana river, on the west- 
ern outskirts of the City of Riverside, California. It is 
about a mile long, extending southeast from Seventh 
Street in a direction about 380 degrees west of south. 
Its summit is very nearly opposite Thirteenth Street 
and about one mile west of Main Street. Elevation 1364 
feet above sea level. Exposure of the solid granite core 
of the mountain in many places and the quantities of 
scattered boulders of great size on its slopes give it an 
extremely rugged appearance. 


The Road 


The road is arranged for one-way traffic throughout 
with many turnouts and no intersections. It starts at 
Seventh Street and entering Huntington Park over the 
Mission Road by a stone bridge, winds gradually upward, 
presenting lovely views of city, orange groves, river, 
meadows, lake and mountains continuously. It finally 
arrives at the place of the Easter Service, at the foot of 
the Serra Cross. The uproad is about 2 1-4 miles long, 4 
per cent average grade and the downroad 1-1-4 miles, 
8 per cent average grade. The entire trip from Seventh 
Street and return is, therefore, about 3 1-2 miles. 


Z Trails 


Numerous trails, from Seventh, Eighth and Tenth 
Streets and from other places, make the climb on foot no 
hardship and by easy grades. At no point on the main 
trails is it necessary to cross the automobile road. Tunnels 





























The Road, the Cross and Zona Gale 


















or bridges prevent danger and congestion. Those walking 
!.ave opportunity to see the Loring Memorial Rock and 
the Miller Peace Tower on their route. With frequent 
short rest pauses the climb takes but half to three- 
quarters of an hour. While resting the view offers ex- 
ceptional entertainment. The study of the shrubs and 
wild flowers repays the effort. It is hoped that the 
“Trail of the Shrines” to Father Serra’s Cross will soon 
include new ones to Bishop Conaty, Henry Van Dyke, 
Jacob Riis, Henry E. Huntington, and others who should 
be honored for their connection with the mountain. Lor- 
ing Rock and the Peace Tower are on the Trail of the 








_out. The High School and Junior College, the County 
Court House and Congregational Church and Mission Inn 
of the civic center; these stand out distinctly. To the 
east against the hills is the University of California Citrus 
Branch. Around the city, everywhere, are the orange 
groves. Westward, directly below, at the base of the 
mountain is the Santa Ana River and beyond are pastures 
and farms. The Box Springs hills east of town, and the 


Shrines. 
ae The View 
rahe The beauty of the view has already been treated. 
Pe ay A few specific points of interest as seen from the cross 
Wing rae ' should be pointed out. East, at one’s feet is Riverside, 
tree-shaded with only prominent, large buildings looming 





West Riverside hills westward, are nearest. South the 
} Temescals, north the Cucamongas form the skyline. 
y \\ hat Northeast, the big mountains, San Bernardino and San 
Gorgonio, show their full mass. 
of the “Rim of the World” stretches west from San Ber- 








fakes nardino Mountain till it drops into the Cajon Pass. On 
ag ee | Mount Rubidoux itself the Peace Tower stands forth . 
Wes boldly and speaks its silent message. | 














North the long level line 

















The Crown Prince of Sweden 


The Crown Prince of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, on 
his visit to Riverside, and dinner at Mission Inn as guest 
of Frank Miller, July 21,1926, was told of the Mount 
Rubidoux Peace Tower, and thus its message, so in accord 
with his own peace ideals, was carried to another land 
by one of its greatest souls to influence and strengthen 
the peace hope there. 


How vitally the Crown Prince of Sweden is inter- 
ested in world peace and how soundly he has thought on 
the subject is evident from the words he used at the din- 
ner given him in New York welcoming him to the United 
States and held under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship: ‘“‘Our epoch has a deep 
undercurrent of longing for unity and cooperation. But 
cooperation requires mutual confidence. The most im- 
portant thing, therefore, to be done for the healing of 
the wounds of our civilization, is to pour brotherly feel- 
ings into the hearts of men so that they come to a better 
understanding individually, collectively and as nations.” 
The journey of the Crown Prince around the world should 
be an important factor in helping the nations gain mutual 
understanding and sympathy. 


Future 


It can be safely predicted that Mount Rubidoux’s 
future will be useful and important. Quite naturally . 
here by the Serra Cross, many weddings are held. It 
would be hard to find a place that seems more sacred or 
appropriate. There are many high ideals which the moun- 
tain can work for. Its effort for Universal Peace has 
just begun. We may expect new tablets, more shrines, 
colorful ceremonies. To many, in the time to come as in 
the past, it will bring higher aims, kinder living, deeper 
faith. 





t Cighteenth Niner 
VWiGanes Rubisoug Sunrise Caster SerGices.. 
April 4, 1926 
March from “‘Aida’”’ (Verdi) 
“The Holy City” (Adams) 
- - - - Brass Quartette 


“Tn the Cross of Christ I Glory” The People 


The Lord’s Prayer - - - - - The People 
- Led by Rev. J. L. Gillies 


Solo: “Hosannah” (Granier)  - - Harry Robertson 


Responsive Reading = : - - The People 
Led by Rev. H. C. Smith 


Anthems: “Unfold Ye Portals Everlasting’’ and 
“Lovely Appear Over the Mountains’’ 
From the ‘““Redemption” (Gounod) 


Miss Elsie Younggren and Riverside Easter Chorus 
Led by Mrs. Cora A. Merry 


Mount Rubidoux Easter Pilgrim’s Poem, “God of the 
Open Air” (Van Dyke) 


Read by DeWitt V. Hutchings 
Solo: “Fear Not Ye, Oh Israel” (Buck) - Harry Robertson 


“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” The Peopie 


Benediction By Father Keating 
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Cos of the Oven Ne 


As Read by Henry Van Dyke, the Author, 
Easter, Nineteen Hundred Thirteen 
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Thou who hast made thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And on the curving capes of every stream: 
Thou who hast taken to thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 
In thy great out-of-doors! 
To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 


i 


Seeking for thee, the heart of man 
Lonely and longing ran, 
In that first, solitary hour, 
When the mysterious. power 
To know and love the wonder of the morn 
Was breathed within him, and his soul was born; 
And thou didst meet-thy child, 
Not in some hidden shrine, 
But in the freedom of the garden wild, 
And take his hand in thine,— 
There all day long in Paradise he walked, 
And in the cool of evening with thee talked. 
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Lost, long ago, that garden bright and pure, 
Lost, that calm day too perfect to endure, 
And lost the childlike love that worshipped and was sure! 
For men have dulled their eyes with sin, 
And dimmed the light of heaven with doubt, 
And built their temple walls to shut thee in, 
And framed their iron creeds to shut thee out. 
But not for thee the closing of the door, 
O Spirit unconfined! 
Thy ways are free 
As is the wandering wind, 
And thou hast wooed thy children, to restore 
Their fellowship with thee, 
In peace of soul and simpleness of mind. 


IV. 


Joyful the heart that, when the flood rolled by, 
Leaped up to see the rainbow in the sky; 
And glad the pilgrim in the lonely night, 
For whom the hills of Haran, tier on tier, 
Built up a secret stairway to the height 
Where stars like angel eyes were shining clear. 
From mountain-peaks, in many a land and age, 
Disciples of the Persian seer 
Have hailed the rising sun and worshipped thee; 
And wayworn followers of the Indian sage 
Have found the peace of God beneath a spreading tree. 


But One, but One,—ah, child most dear, 
And perfect image of the Love Unseen,— 
Walked every day in pastures green, 

And all his life the quiet waters by, 
Reading their beauty with a tranquil eye. 
To him the desert was a place prepared 
For weary hearts to rest; 
The hillside was a temple blest; 
The grassy vale a banquet-room 
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Where he could feed and comfort many a guest, 
With him the lily shared 

The vital joy that breathes itself in bloom; meat 

And every bird that sang beside the nest Md i | 

Told of the love that broods o’er every living thing. SINS ee aaets 

He watched the shepherd bring as 

His flock at sundown to the welcome fold, 
The fisherman at daybreak fling 

His net across the waters gray and cold 


Sime 
And all day long the patient reaper swing ‘ >) Oe 
His curving sickle through the harvest-gold. fa ee ae nf 
So through the world the foot-path way he trod, : = + 


Drawing in the air of heaven with every breath; 
And in the evening sacrifice of death 
Beneath the open sky he gave his soul to God. 


*And so, on Easter morn, His victory won, 
Breaking the mortal bars that sealed the tomb, 
In a fair garden filled with flowers abloom 
The risen Jesus met the rising sun.* 
Him will I trust, and for my Master take; 
Him will I follow; and for his dear sake, 

God of the open air, 

To thee I make my prayer. 


Vv. 


From the prison of anxious thought that greed has 





\ 
builded, y NS = 2 

From the fetters that envy has wrought and pride has iN) Se. * 
gilded, aN 

From the noise of the crowded ways and the fierce con- is SS ever 
fusion, Si gee 


From the folly that wastes its days in a world of illusion, 

(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and languishes there!) 

I would escape and be free in the joy of the open air. 
*Lines written by Henry Van Dyke in connection with the 


Rubidoux Service of 1913, at which he was present and 
read this poem. 





























By the breadth cf the blue that shines in silence o’er me, 

By the length of the mountain-lines that stretch be- 
fore me, Z 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest in motion, 

Over the plains and the vales to the measureless ocean, 

(Oh, how the sight of the things that are great. enlarges 
the eyes!) “ 

Lead me out of the narrow life, to the peace of the hills 
and the skies. i . 


While the tremulous leafy haze on the woodland is 
spreading, 

And the bloom on the meadow betrays where May has 

: been treading; 

While the birds on the branches above, and the brooks 
flowing under, 

Are singing together of love in a world full of wonder, 

(Lo, in the marvel of Springtime, dreams are changed 
into truth!) 

Quicken my heart, and restore the beautiful hopes of 
youth. 


By the faith that the flowers show when they bloom un- 
bidden, 

By the calm of the river’s flow to a goal that is hidden, 

By the trust of the tree that clings to its deep foundation, 

By the courage of wild bird’s wings on the long migration, 

(Wonderful secret of peace that abides in Nature’s 
breast!) 

Teach me how to confide and live my life, and rest. 


For the comforting warmth of the sun that my body 
embraces, : 

For the cool of the waters that run through shadowy 
places, 

For the balm of the breezes that brush my face with 
their fingers, 

For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when the twilight 
lingers, 
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For the long breath, the deep breath, the breath of a 
heart without care,— 
I will give thanks and adore thee, God of the open air! 


SVii- 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen, 
These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice and cold disdain 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 
These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
- Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass. 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills. 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, . 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth,— 
And best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 


So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love; 
And when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and from the waters clear, 
Let me not creep 
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Into some darkened room and hide 
From all that makes the world so bright and dear. 
But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And while I clasp a well-beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land,— 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And: breathe my body back to Nature’s care, 
My spirit out to thee, God of the open air. 
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Bridge ans Peace Cober Pesicatorp Pocen 


The stream of human hist’ry rolls along 

Across the bridges of the world, whose fame 

Is linked with many a mighty deed and name,— 
Proud theme of stirring chronicle and song. 


The Tiber, Thames, the Grand Canal, the Seine,— 
Their scarred old bridges join us to a past 
‘How splendid, rich and glorious, that shall last 
Long as Romance and Chivalry remain! 


But here no lordly river sweeps to view, 

Nor any white-winged argosies are seen, 
_ Where rise from fragrant groves of lustrous green 
The boulder-buttressed flanks of Rubidoux. 


Here rocks primeval strew the granite sod, 

Like ruins of some ancient altar stair; 

Here oft hath shrilled the wild, barbaric prayer 
Of frenzied sun-priests, prone before their god! 


This way De Anza came, long years ago,— 
All desert-worn, in battered Spanish mail, 
Blazing the white man’s first enduring trail, 
A thousand weary leagues from Mexico. 


Here now we set this pilgrim’s bridge, to stand 
Till time shall weld it to these brother rocks: 
Sturdy as they to meet all storms and shocks, 

A lasting sign and token in the land. 


A bridge to bind the former days to these, 

To link with ours the shining future years: 

A tower o’er which white-sandaled Peace appears; 
A pledge of friendship’s gracious memories. _ 





Along this path the multitudes will come 

On Easter morn, to greet their risen Lord, 

Or meet to laud the Sheathing of the Sword 
With peacetime’s mellow trump and muted drum. 


And so we dedicate this arch of stone 
To brotherhood and service for mankind: 
To all whose hearts can inspiration find 
On this gray mountain’s brow, at dawn,—alone. 


—FRANCIS S. BORTON. 
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For those who have time to browse on the mountain 
and who enjoy nature-study the following lists are added: 


NATIVE PLANTS 


These native plants are to be found on the moun- 
tain: (Kindness of Mr. Fred M. Reed, of Riverside.) 


Filices (Ferns)—Cheilanthes Californica (lace fern), 
Pityogramma triangularis (gold back fern), Northolaena 
Newberryi, Pellaea ornithopus (birdfoot fern), P. andro- 
medaefolia (coffee fern). 


Selaginellaceae (club moss)—S. Bigelovii. 


Liliaceae (lillies)—Bloomeria aurea, Brodiaea capi- 
tata (wild hyacinth), Yucca Mohavense, Y Whipplei. 


Polyconaceae—Erigonum fasciculatim, E. gracile, 
Rumex hymenosepalus (Canaigre). 


Chenopodiaceae—C. Californicum. 
Nyctaginaceae (four o’clock)—Mirabilis Californica. 
Portulacaceae—Calandrinia Menziesii. 


Papaveraceae (poppy) — Platystemen Californicus 
(cream cup). 


Crassulaceae—Cotyledon laxa. 


Leguminoseae—Astragalus pomonensis (loco weed), 
Lotus hamatus, Hosackia glabra, Lupinus hirsutissimus, 
L. affinis, L. micranthus. 


Geraniaceae—FErodium cicutarium. 


Euphorbiaceae—Croton Californicus, Ricinus com- 
munis (castor oil bean), Stillingia linearifolia. 


Malvaceae—Malvastrus fasciculatum (hollyhock). 
Violaceae—Viola pedunculata (yellow violet). 


Cactaceae—Opuntia basilaris, O. parryi, O. magenta, 
O. funa. 


Onagraceae—Sphaerostigma, S. bistorta (common 
yellow buttercup), S. hirtellum. 


Asclepiadaceae—Philibertella linearis (milk weed). 
Polemoniaceae—Gilia densifolia, G. virgata. 


Hydrophyllaceae—Nemophila insignis (baby blue 
eyes), Phacelia distans, P. Whitlavia (blue bells). 

















Barraginaceae — Amsinckia Douglasiana (wooly 
breeches). J 


Labiateae (mint)—Salvia columbariae (chia), S. 
mellifera (black sage), S. Californica (white sage). 


_, Solanaceae (tobacco)—Datura meteloides (western 
jimson weed), Nicotiana glauca (wild tobacco), Sola- 
nus Xanti. 


Scrophulariaceae—Castilleja foliolosa (Indian paint 
brush), Orthocarpus purpurascens (owl’s clover), Scro- 
phularia Californica. 


Rubiaceae (bed straw)—Galium aparine, Sambucus 
glauca (elderberry). 


Cucurbitaceae (cucumber)—Cucurbita foetidissima 
(mock orange), C. palmata, Micrampolis Macrocarpa. 
_ Compositae (sun flower) — Aplopappus ericoides, 
Artemisia Californica, A. dracunculoides, Baccharis em- 
oryi (silver willow), B. viminea, Baeria gracilis (gold 
fields), Bebbia juncea, Brickellia Californica, Carduus 
occidentalis (common thistle), Encelia Californica, E. 
farinosa, Erigeron linifolius, E. foliosus stenophyllum, 
Filego Californica, Gnaphalium bicolor, G. microcepha- 


lum, Gutierrezia sarothrae, G. Californica, Helianthus 
annuus (common sunflower), Hemizonia fasciculata (tar- 
weed), Isocoma veneta, Perezia microcephala, Senecio - 
Douglasii, Stephanomeria virgata. 


PLANTED TREES 


Some of the introduced trees planted on the mountain 
are: Acacia melanoxylon (black wattle), Acacia Bailey- 
ana, Acacia decurrens, Eucalyptus corynocalys (sugar 
gum), E. globulus (blue gum), E. robusta (swamp ma- 
hogany), E. rostrata (red gum), E. tereticornis (grey 
gum), Schinus molle (pepper), Pinus radiata (Monterey 
pine), P. Halapensis (Aleppo pine), Washingtonia filifera 
(fan palm), W. gracilis (fan palm), Aloe, Arborvitae. 


BIRDS 


Some of the birds which make Mount Rubidoux their 
habitat are: Mocking Bird, Valley Quail, Morning Dove, 
Road Runner, Butcher Bird, Blackbird, Robin, Wilson 
Snipe, Meadow Lark, Wild Duck (in passing), Bullock 
Oriole, Yellow Finch, Swallow, Linnet, Sparrow, Brown 
Towhee, Western Thrust, Phoebe, Junko. 





































































Sie Oergnoen of OF. ofrancis> 


Up soared the lark into the air, 
A shaft of song, a winged prayer, 
As if a soul, released from pain, 
Were flying back to heaven again. 


St. Francis heard; it was to him 

An emblem of the Seraphim; 

The upward motion of the fire, 

The light, the heat, the heart’s desire. 


Around Assisi’s convent gate 

._ The Birds, God’s poor, who cannot wait, 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food. 


“O brother birds,” St. Francis said, 
“Ye come to me and ask for bread, 
But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 


Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words; 

Not mine though mine they seem to be, 

Not mine though they be spoken through me. 


O, doubly are ye bound to praise 

The great Creator in your lays; 

He giveth you your plumes of down, 

Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown. 


He giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high, 
And careth for you everywhere, 
Who for yourselves so little care!’ 


With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the feathered throngs, 
And singing scattered far apart; 

Deep peace was in St. Francis’ heart. 


He knew not if the brotherhood 

His homily had understood; 

He only knew that to one ear 

The meaning of his words was clear. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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anéels of the Sug 


Most High, Omnipotent, good Lord, to Thee, 
Glory and praise, honor and blessing be, 
Whatever is, from Thee alone it came: 

No man is worthy to pronounce Thy Name. 


Prais’d be the Lord my God: to Him be done 

All worship by His creatures every one, 

But chiefly by my brother Messer Sun, 

Who by his ray 

Lights us, and lights the day, 

Radiant in splendor; Thy great gift and blessing: 
Thy brightness, Lord, eternally expressing. 


Praise to my Lord for Sister Moon be given, 


hie i eyes And all the lovely stars set clear in Heaven. 
eps a, fh 
ee Prais’d be my Lord for Brother Wind and Air, 


And floating clouds, and weather foul or fair, 
Whose sustenance Thou bidst all creatures share. 


Praise to my Lord for Sister Water be, 
For useful, humble, precious, chaste is she. 


Praise to my Lord for Brother Fire, whose light 
Thou givest to illuminate the night; 
Jocund and strong is he, robust and bright. 





Prais’d be Thou, my Lord by Mother Earth, 

Whom Thou dost rule and nourish: who gives birth 
To divers fruits, and herbs of living green, 

And many-coloured flowers in beauty seen. 


—SAINT FRANCIS. 












































Say ret Prayers 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
_ Author of “The Story of the Other Wise Man,” etc 


These verses came to me after the wonderful Sunrise 
Service last Easter on the top of Mount Rubidoux. 
There were more than three thousand pilgrims on the 
mountain-peak to greet the rising sun with songs of 
praise, and God with the voice of prayer. The meaning 
of darkness and daylight was revealed in earth and 
sky, and like Elijah on Horeb we heard the still small 
voice of the Eternal. 


Riverside, California HENRY VAN DYKE 
GO 
BEDTIME PRAYER 


Ere thou sleepest, gently lay Lord, thou knowest how I live, 
Every troubled thought away: All I’ve done amiss forgive: 

Put off worry and distress All of good I’ve tried to do, 

As thou puttest off thy dress: Strengthen, bless and carry through: 
Drop thy burden and thy care All I love in safety keep, 

In the quiet arms of prayer. While in Thee I fall asleep. 


GO 
NIGHT-WATCH PRAYER 


If slumber should forsake 

Thy pillow in the dark, 

Fret not thyself to mark Lord, Thy peaceful gift restore, 
How long thou liest awake. Give my body sleep once more: 
There is a better way— While I wait my soul will rest 

Let go the strife and strain; Like a child upon Thy breast. 

Thine eyes will close again, 

If thou wilt only pray. 


GO 
NEW-DAY PRAYER | 


Ere thou risest from thy bed, Lord, the newness of this day 
Speak to God Whose wings were spread Calls me to an untried way: 
O’er thee in the helpless night— Let me gladly take the road, 
Lo, He wakes thee now with light! Give me strength to bear my load, 
Lift thy burden and thy care Thou my guide and helper be— 
In the mighty arms of prayer. I will travel through with Thee. 
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